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Extract from the “Young Rover,” published by the New England 

Sabbath Scheol Union, and sold at. the Depository, No. 79 Cornhill. 
PASTIMES. 

Josiah had coiled himself up with the old house 
dog and was fast asleep. ‘‘ Look, Robert,” said 
Tommy, ‘‘ and see how curiously Si and old Tow- 
ser are rolled up together.” A sort of grunt was 
the only answer from Robert. ‘‘ What did you 
say, Bob?” says Tommy. Anether grunt follow- 
ed. ‘* Unk?” says Tommy; ‘I don’t know what 
unk means.”? William and Lucy both laughed. 

“¢ Don’t you see, Tommy, that Robert’s asleep 
himself.” ‘The uncertain noise had now broke out 
into a steady snore, affording very satisfactory 
evidence that his sleep was sound. Robert was 
seated upright with a corn cob in his hand; his 
eyes were shut and his mouth was open, and ever 
and anon, as his nose sent forth its music, his head 
would pitch forward, as if keeping time to the 
sound, 
amused the others very much, so that they had a 
hearty laugh at his expense. : 

“Come,” says Tommy, “ let’s have some fun 
with Bob now.” : 

“1 think it’s right,” said Lucy, ‘‘ he should 
amuse us now he’s asleep; for he was stupid 
enough before. 
able.” 

‘¢ | did not know,” said William, ‘‘ that he had 
such a taste for music.” 

‘«* Oh, you see he has; but he makes better mu- 
sic now than he does when he’s awake.” ‘Tommy 
had been into the yardto seek a feather. He now 
returned and began to apply the soft end to Rob- 


. ert’s nose. 


Robert shook his head, then lifted the corn cob 
which was in his hand, and wiped it across his 
face. The laugh which followed waked, Josiah, 
and he went to join in the fun; but Robert slept as 
sound as ever. When he put his hand down, the 
feather was again applied to his nose; again he 
wiped it with the corn cob. Peals of laughter 
ed, but Robert still slept on, and still con- 


His motions were very ludicrous, and 


He has grown much more agree- 
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tinued’the musical accompaniment. The experi- 
went was repeated again and again, but always 
with the same result. 

At last Robert partly opened one of his eyes, 
and as Tommy was just at that moment applying 
his feather, he discovered the source of his annoy- 
ance. He looked round and saw that they were 
all laughing at him. ‘‘ You seem to be having 
yery good fun,”’ he said. 

** Oh yes,” replied Lucy; ‘* we were just saying 
show agreeable you were.” 

‘* Lucy thought you was much better company 
when you was asleep,” said William. 

** Oh, we all thought so,” said Tommy. 
Bob, do go to sleep again.” 

**And let you tickle my nose? I guess I'll 
teach you something better todo.” Robert spoke 
in a sharp tone, for he had not waked in very 
good humor, and he did not like to be laughed at. 

Mr. and Mrs, Jenkins, hearing angry words, 
\Row came to see what the trouble was. ‘* I’m 
sorry to see you angry, my son,”’ said the farmer. 
<7 thought I heard you all laughing here just 
now. “| 

det had all the laugh to themselves,” said 
©». ) ‘* for I wan’t laughing.” 

4, you wasn’t,” said ,Tommy, ‘‘but you 
w/ laugh.” 
‘Tien Mrs, Jenkins heard how, they had been 
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7 “employed, she told Robert he was very silly to be 


angry at such a little thing. And Robert began 
‘jo be ashamed of it himself, especially when he 


‘“* Come, children,” said his mother, ** it is time 
that you went to bed now. I dare say William is 
quite ready.” 

** Oh, ma,” said Lucy, ‘ do let us sit up a little 
longer. I know William does not want to go yet.” 

William declared that he was in no special 
hurry to goto bed. But Mrs. Jenkins said, ‘I 
guess you must go now, my children; it is past 
your usual hour. But as William was here and 
you seemed to be enjoying yourselves, I thought I 
would not disturb you before.” 

Seeing their mother wished them to go, the 
children said no more, but cheerfully began to put 
up their things in preparation. 


. a at that stranger wag present, 
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From the Religious Magazine. 
NO SPHERE TOO HUMBLE, NO TIME TOO SHORT, 
TO ADVANCE THE SAVIOUR’S CAUSE. 

** Why did you stay so long last night, father? — 
mother cried.” 

Such was the mournful, but piercing question 
of Helen R to her father, as he sat at break- 
fast one fnorning, when his bloodshot eye and 
bloated cheek told to older eyes the melancholy 
reason of his protracted absence. ‘The affection- 
ate earnestness of his artless daughter, scarce four 
years old, the consciousness of his inability to reply, 
and the sight of his wife’s tears, for the fountain of 
grief was again unsealed, went like an arrow to 
his heart, and stirred at once the bitter emotions 
of his soul. For a moment, its nobler feelings 
seemed struggling with the indomitable passions 
that controlled it. Marred by excess as that coun- 
tenance was, there were still to be traced upon it 
the lineaments of intellectual greatness Degra- 
ded as he had become, he was yet keenly sensitive, 
in his reflecting moments, to those nobler affections 
and sympathies, which, in early life, had charac- 
terized him as one of heavenly mould. The en- 
quiry of his daughter, and the heart-broken look 
of his eens: ahd contrasted with, the 

















scenes of his early love, stirred at once a thou- 
sand indescribable feelings and recollections in 
his bosom. He buried his face in his hands, while 
the tears, spite of himself, coursed down his cheek. 
Joy beamed on the countenance of anxious affec- 
tion. Could it be? The fountain of tender emo- 
tions unsealed:. Thespell of vicious habit broken? 
Was he indeed about to repent—reform—restore 
to his family peace and happiness—to himself re- 
putation and prosperity? He seized his hat, and 
hurried away {o bury in the revelry of dissipation, 
and amid the flasphemies of inebriates, every no- 
ble sentiment—every human feeling of his heart. 
* ” n ” * * * * * 
Such was the state of things when our readers 
were introduced to Mr. R. at the breakfast table. 
Soon after the scene narrated to have taken place 
there, the daughter was taken violently sick, and 
for several days lingered on the border of the 
grave. ‘This seemed to call back the father from 
the fatal scenes in which fora time he had been’ah 
infatuated payticipant. With his wife he watched 
at the bedsic® of the little sufferer, day by day, as 
her disease progressed with a rapidity, that soon 
banished hope, and bade the sorrowing parents 
prepare for a dissolution of the dearest, and of late 
nearly the ctly tie which bound them together. 
For even amidst the grossest degradation of his 
powers and affections, the father still developed 
itselfin Mr. R. He loved his daughter, although 
he had negi¢eted her, and his soul was harrowed 
within him, as he reflected on his previous disre- 
gard of that gbject, towards whom there was now 
io reiridvapest misconduct.. His leved. Helen, 
too, was about to enter that unseen world of the 
Christian’s hope and the sinner’s fear, and he had 
never taught her infant lips to lisp in prayer the 
name of its Heavenly Ruler. Is there a moment 
when the agonizing pangs of guilt and remorse 
tear the parent’s heart? it is as he stands beside 
the dying bed of his child, and sees that loved 
soul, about to wing its way to unknown realms, 
while the consciousness of his own neglect to pre- 
pare it for its flight is full beforehim. Nay more, 


his every influence has been to centre its affee- 


tions upon earth, and prepare it for a welcome re- 
ception by earth’s eternal foe. He may well 
fancy even now, its blood, in the agonizing strains 
of despair, crying from the ground, in accusation 
of his cruel neglect. His child struggles before 
him in the agony of death, and he cannot even 
utter one prayer for its immortal welfare. Worlds 
would not tempt the Christian to assume the aw- 
ful responsibility thus resting on that parent’s 
head, or to feel that parent’s secret emotions. 

The day before her death, Mr, R. came to the 
bedside of his daughter. Turning upon him the 
calm and expressive look of a sainted sufferer, 
and stretching towards him her emaciated arms. 
** Father,” she said, ‘I am glad to see you; I 
am going to die; I shall go to heaven and live 
with Christ. O, father, shall I meet you there?” 
Had a revelation from heaven burst upon the as- 
tonished father it would hardly have subdued him 
more. ‘‘ Shall I meet you there?” in the sweet 
angelic tones of his dying daughter, rung in his 
ears, and pierced his soul. His own salvation be- 
came with him the subject of enquiry, and togeth- 
er with his wife he soon after found ‘‘ peace in 
believing,” and connected himself with the church. 
At the time my informant saw him, and heard from 
his own lips this narration, both were active and 
influential instructers in the Sabbath School, and 
honorable and respected members of society. 

Helen R , though less than five years old, 
had died in all the bright faith and hope of the 
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Christian. What had thus contributed to fix-her 
tender affections on the Saviour? All was mystery 
to the parents. Never had she-been taught that 
happy privilege from their lips or.actions. En- 
‘quiry solved the mystery. A few weeks before 
her death, her former nurse, a pious member of a 
Methodist church, had passed through the place, 
and in spending a few hourswith her former charge, 
had seized the occasion to impress upon her infant 
mind, the more obyious and simple truths of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The seed thus sown by the very wayside, 
soon took root, and brought forth rich and abun- 
dant fruit. An illiterate Methodjgt woman had 
been the means of converting to God an entire 
fumily, and the instrument of their, restoration to 
happiness and respectability. Mr. R. is now one 
of the most distinguished lawyers of his native 
state, while his isfluence, brought through this 
poor woman, to aid the cause of religion, is now 
perhaps telling upon the destiny of thousands. 
Thus it is God works by the humblq.and obscure. 
Jewish.fishermen were the first propagators of the 

truths of the Saviour, and the humblest of mankind 
their first receivers, while from that time to this, 
comparatively obscure men have been chiefly in- 
strumental in their spread. It is in the cottage, 
and the cabin, aye in the very hovel often, that 
they haye flourished with greatest luxuriance. 
Jostled from palaces and halls of weelth,. religion 
has ever assumed the garb, and sat in brightest 
joy at the fireside of the poor, where her purest 
followers, as well as at times sss er 
adyocates, have been found. No truth is brighter 
on her front, than that no sphere is too hymble to 
spread her conquests, no station too lew to preach 
her truths. 
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God is very good, and f am ungrateful.”* 

Evening came; the younger children thought no 
one, not even ‘‘ dear mother,” placed them in bed 
so kindly and patiently as sister Amy; and they, 


her all their little joys and sorrows, and when she 
had given and received the good-night kiss, she 
heard the voice of her brother Albert calling, 
**Come Amy, and give us some music.” Her 
head throbbed with pain, and most little girls would 
immediately have refused, but she did not; seatibg] 
herself at the piano, she sang her brother’s favorite 
airs. The kind desire of her heart gave sweet- 
ness to her voice. ; 
‘© ] believe mother,” said Albert, ‘‘it is a fact 
that music makes one grow better, I mean such 
natural music ag Amy’s!” I know that often when 
I have left the rough boys at school, I feel as if I 
should be almost a savage if it were not for our 


proaches her,” interrupted the father. ‘‘ Dealt 
truly say, my daughter, that when I return from 
the toils of business, at night, if I did not enjoy 
your kind and delicate attentions ] should retire 
wearied in every limb; music refreshes the mind, 
as sleep does the body; it elevates and purifies our 
feelings.” $ 

When Mrs. Welch bade Amy good night, she 
whispered, ‘‘ this is the first time I have ever heard’ 
my daughter murmur against the ways of am All- 
wise Providence. O, let it be the last time; if 
you continue eurnesily endeavoring to, conquer 
every wrong feeling, or selfish wish, be sure yveur 
Heavenly Father will shew you how you « 
useful. Remember, His word says,—‘ at 
ruleth his spirit, is better than he that taketh a em.’ ”’ 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
HE THAT RULETH HIS SPIRIT, IS BETTER THAN 
HE THAT TAKETH A CITY. 
_ ** Lhave a quantity of soning’ 
this spring. ‘f-wish you were w@ 
me, my daughter, said Mrs. Weld ta a pale, deli- 
cate little girl who was reading at het sitle. Amy 
sighed mournfully, ‘‘I sincerely wish I eodld, moth- 
er,—how useless I am!” 
mother who was examining a huge pile of spring 
dresses, the neglected book she had been reading 
fell to the floor, her mother looked up and saw 
tears falling quick and fast from Amy’s eyes. 

‘*O, mother,” she said amid her gobs, ‘‘ why 
did God make me, I am of no use to any one in 
the world—I have no bodily strength have not 
brilliant talents, Dr. tells me I must Bot sit and 
sew; what can I do, dear mother, to benefit one 

ingle being!” She did not hear the merry shout 
of little George, who entered the room from school, 
his satchel slung over his shoulder, the happiest of 
the happy. He stopped, and gazed a moment 
most sadly at Amy, then crept to her side and 
hrew his arm round her neck, ‘‘ Sister, I’m up to 
_the head, and all ’cause you heard my lesson this 
morning.” The little fellowtried every endearment 
to shew his interest and love. % 

** My dear daughter,” said Mrs. wel, ** here 
is an instance of the good you are the means of 
doing to those around you; you call forth, and pro- 
mote kind and guod fictions, Our Fathér in Heav- 
en looks into the heart. _He knows_fthat though 
** the flesh is weak,” yet, ‘‘ the heart is willing,”’ 
and He gives you many opportunities of calling 
out the highest feelings of your brothers and sis- 
ters. Do you think the children, and your school- 
mates would love you so tenderly, if they did not 
see you always patient, forbearing, and seeking 
constantly to have a good influence over them? 
Ah! my daughter, the amiable, self-denying tem- 
per with which God has blessed you, does more to 
benefit us all than the strength of Hercules with- 
out it.” , 

George’s eyes glistened as the tears of Amy 
ceased to fall. ‘‘ Ma,” he exclaimed, ‘*God puts 
love into sister’s heart, and so she loves every 
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She sat gazing at her 
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THE BOY AND HIS 


It was like a supple green wand. — Yet it had been’ 
newly cut from the parent tree, and life was: se- 
cretly stirring in its little heart, 

He sought out a sheltered spot in the piece of 
ground that he called hisown. Heplanted it-there 
in the moist earth. He came often to visit it, amd 
when the rains of summer were withheld, he 
watered it at the cool hour of sunset. 

The sap, which is the blood of plants, began to 


pressed him to her lips saying, :‘* Yes, Geo 
ually wept, and of the plant that overshadowed its 


loved to say their evening prayers to her, and tell}: 


happy evenings at home.” ‘* Amy seems to have} 
the power of making every one amiable that ap-} 







{and thickly embowering woods. 


circulate through its tender vessels, 
like a thread, crept downwards, 


A tiny root, 
Soon, around 


the head, there burst forth a garland of pale green 


leaves. 


Seasons passed over it, and it became a small 
tree. As fast as its branches came forth, they 
drooped downwards to the earth. The cheering 
sun smiled on them,—the happy birds sang to 


them; but they drooped still. 


‘* Tree, why art thou always sad and drooping? 


Am I not kind unto thee? 


Do not the showers 


visit thee, and sink deep to refresh thy root? 


Hast thou a sorrow at thy heart?” 


swered not. 
and lower. 


But it an- 


And as it grew on, it drooped lower 
For it was a weeping willow 


The boy cast a seed into his soft garden mould. 
When the time of flowers came, a strong budding 
stalk stood there, with coarse, serrated leaves. 


Soon there came forth a full, red poppy, glorying 


in its gaudy dress. 


At its feet grew a purplo violet, which no hand 
It lived lovingly with 
the wild mosses, and the frail flowers of the grass, 


had planted or cherished. 


not counting itself more excellent than they. 


‘*Large poppy, why dost thou spread out thy 
scarlet robe so widely, and drink up the sunbeams 
from my lonely violet?” “But the flaunting flower 


replied not to him who planted it. 


It unfolded its rich silk mantle still more broad- 
ly, as though it would fain have stifled its humbler 
Yet nothing hindered the fragrance of 


neighbor. 


the meek violet, nursing its infant buds. 





body, and everybody loves her.” His sister 


> 


The little child was troubled, and at the hour of 


sleep, he told his mother of the tree that contin- 


neighbor. She took him en her knee, and spoke 
sotenderly in his ear, that he remembered her 
twords when he became a man. 

‘*There are some who, like thy willow, are 
weepers all their lives long, though they dwell in 
pleasant places, and the fair skies shine upon 
them. And there are others, who, like the poppy 
that thou didst reprove, are haughty in heart, and 
despise the humble, whom God regardeth. 

**Be thou not like them, my gentle child, . But 
keep rather in thy heart the sweet spirit of the 
lowly violet, that thou mayest come at last to that 
blessed place which pride cannot enter, and where 
weeping is never known.” —The Girl’s Book. 
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_. Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A. TALK ABOUT A RIDE OVER THE MOUNTAINS. 
Mother. Eiow should you like, my daughter, to 
hgo with me this pleasant morning, on the wings of 
imagination, and take a trip over the Appalachian 
Mountains? 
Juliana. I should be delighted, mother; I al- 
ways love to hear about mountains, and I should 
be highly pleased with the idea of seeing them. 
M. But you need not get up, and begin’ to fly 
about the room, as though you were getting ready 
hfor the journey; . we are only going in imagination. 
J. 1 know. it, mother; but it seems so much 
like going in reality, that I can hardly sit still; but 
I will try. 

M. Well, as you begin to be a little composed, 


\egwe will commence by supposing ourselves at 


Meadville, a beautiful town in the western part of 
Pennsylvania. And while I describe to you my 
journey, from this place over the mountains in an 
easterly direction, you must try to,realize all about 
it, Near Meadville, I found the country very 
Deautiful. But the, road was poor... These are 
‘tedtous hills, rdtky; and extremely tiresqgme. to 
the traveller. I passed some villages, a few good 
jhouses and farms, numerous log cabins, with a 
Jittle spot cultivated, but much of the country re- 
sembles an. unbroken wilderness, But even. the 
wilderness.is not without its varieties, as meander- 
ing streams, beautiful flowers, glebe lands, the 
‘xichly variegated foliage, and, occasionally, a béld 
elevation from which we could see the distant hills, 
Very singularly 
looking hogs would sometimes give variety 4o the 
scene. They were very lean, had long bristles, 
and as much resembled jackals, as, our domestic 
animal. I was told, that the first night after leav- | 
ing Meadville, I must lodge in the wilderness. 
J. Lodge in the wilderness, mother! How 
could I do that! 
M. So thought I; but soon learned, however, 
that when the road was first made, the country 
through which it passed was a wilderness, and al- 
though there are now some settlements, it contin- 
ues to bear that name. But the fact is, it is a very 
lonesome place, and might, with much propriety, 
still be called a wilderness. 

The second day after leaving Meadville, I cross- 
ed.the Alleghany Mountain. On that day, I com- 
menced my journey at a very early hour. The 
morning was truly delightful. The moon shone 
beautifully. A number of the constellations were 
visible. .The northern Bear, Pleiades, Orion, and 
the never failing pole star were in full view, and 

ipiter’s soft light seemed like the harbinger of 

ay. But:seon the moon faded, the stars faded, 
Jupiter withdrew his shining, the sun began to gild 
the eastern mountains, and spread its enlivening 
rays over the dewy ¢agh. 

J. How delightful that ride must have been, 
mother, on such a fine morning? 

M. Yes, but the scene soon changed. Before 
[was aware of it, we had ascended a very high 
eminence. On first seeing the horrible precipice, 
on the verge of which I was rapidly whirled, I 





oe for a moment, almost breathless. I could 
easily look down the steep descent, distinctly see 
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the long, deep, and distant vale below, and through 
the numerous trees see another mountain rise in 
awful grandeur. These very tall trees conduce’ 
much to the grandeur and amazement which fills 
the mind. It seemed as though they might be de« 
signed to arrest the thunderbolt, or stay the swift 
arrows of lightning. They rear their aspiring tops 
to the height of 170 or 180 feet. 

J. Were you not very much frightened, mother, 
when riding onthe verge of that horrible precipice: 

M. Not: so much but that [ highly enjoyed the 
sublime scenery. In the afternoon I commenced 
the ascent of the Alleghany. That I might be able 
to overlook the tops of the trees, I took my seat 
on the outside of the coach with the driver. For 
several miles I rode in this manner, and could see 
mountains and valleys inevery direction. Indeed, 
I wanted numerous eyes, that I might, with one 
view, behold the grandeur and beauty with which 
I was everywhere surrounded. One mountain 
would rise to View, then another, and still another, 
till they were lost in the distant clouds. I could 
distinctly see numerous fields waving with plenty, 
the gap through which the Juneata passes, ete. 
As we descended, the mountains and hills seemed 
t» rise in their greatness, and reminded me of the 
power of Him who, ‘‘spake and it was done, who 
commanded and it stood fast.” 

This mountain produces laurel in great abun- 
dance. I was told, by a gentleman who owns a 
large tract of country there, that a great deal was 
sent to England, where, for a very small sprig, they 
were willing to pay two dollars and fifty cents. 
So highly is this fragrant and beautiful plant valued 
in that country. : 


J. Did you not jump out of the carriage, moth)? + 


er, and callect some of those beautiful plants? : 
M. No, my dear, I found it necessary to be 
content with enjoying its fragrance, and looking at 
it, as it-grew upon the mountain. 
J. Did you find people living on the mountains? 
M. There are very few inhabitants in these 
mowatainous regions. Those who fo Tver tery, 
find it healthy, but very eold. They have -frest 
early and late, and consequently but little fruit, 
and few garden vegetables. The trees on the 
summit of the mountains are small, and very much 
bent ‘and broken, occasioned by the sleet and ex- 
treme cold of winter. oe: 
But whether we behold a natural, or a, moral 
wilderness, it is delightful to reflect that the time 
will come, when the earth shall be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord; when these mountains and 
these valleys shall be filled with inhabitants, when 
numerous churches, villages, and seminaries ‘of 
learning shall arise, when the arts and sciences 
shall here be cultivated, and upon all, shall be in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Holiness unto the Lord.” Then shail, 
‘¢'The dwellers in the vales and in the rocks, 
Shout to each other, and the mountain tops, 
From distant mountains, catch the flying joy.” 
The mountains frequently take fire and burn 
with great rapidity, much property being constm- 
The appearance of such a 
fire, at night, is awfully grand. Two or three 
hundred people go out, and labor very hard to ex- 
tinguizh it. It is asingular fact that they extin- 
guish fire by fire. Surrounding it, at a consider- 
able distance, they gather up the leaves, and what- 
ever they find that is very combustible. With 
these they make a new fire, which takes a direction 
inwards. Soon these combustible materials are 
consumed, and the fire ceases. 














THE WURSERY. 


I WISH I WAS A MAN, 
Edward.. Oh how I wish I was grown up! If 
I were only as tall as Father, I should be so hap- 
py? What say you, my thoughtful little Sis? 
Maria. Why I was thinking, Edward, thet I 
would rather always be a child, if I could. 
E. Always a child! oh, Maria, how can jou 
wish so? 








E. But, Maria, I don’t believe that, do you? 
M. Yes, I’m sure I do—only think how Aunt 
Betsey is always talking about the cares and the 
troubles of life. 

E. Well, perhaps she is not so happy as we’ 
are; but then I don’t think this is just because she 
is: grown up. . 
M. But, grandmother, dear, good, kind, grand- 
mother, says so too; and she louks so solemn, just 
as though she felt it very much, when she repeats 
that verse in the Bible, which says, ‘‘ Man is born 
to trouble, asthe sparks fly upward,” that it makes 
me feel as if something dreadful must happen to 
me when I grow up, and so I can’t help wishing I 
could always be a child. 

E. What else does the Bible say like this, 
Maria? I thought there were a great many verses 
in it about good people being very happy. I re- 
member now two verses that mother taught us, 
‘*They that trust inthe Lord shall not want for 
any good thing,” and ‘* Thou wilt keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee.” I 
should think this was being happy. 

M. So should I; but Edward, there is another 
verse that says, ‘‘ Man’s days are full of trouble.” 

E, Well, I don’t see how it is, that a man’s 
days can be full of trouble, and yet be kept in per- 
fect peace, and not want for any good thing. But 
it must be true, because it is in the Bible. 

M. Do let us goand ask mother, I dare say she 
will make it plain. 

E. Mother, are children as happy as men and 
women? : 

| Mrs. L. What do you and Maria think about 
ity I guess by the eagerness with which you both 
looking for my answer that you have been 
4 ing about it. 
'§ “ad. Yes, mother, we have, and Maria. thinks 
they are happier, and wishes she could always be 
a child; but I don’t, I want to be a man. 

Mrs. L. My dear boy, I should like to look into 
your heart, and see the bright visions that dance 
before you, and what t ise you -whon 
are a man; afid my darling daughter, I should 
like to know how your views of life come to be so 
sombre. ; 

The conversation between the children, was 
substantially repeated to their mother, with some 
additions on both sides. Edward adding as an- 
other reason in support of his opinion, that men 
can do just what they please—and go any where— 
and be what they choose; and Maria, thinking 
she had an unanswerable argument on her side, in 
contrasting the merry laugh and the happy coun- 
tenance of childhood, with the sad and solemn 
manner of those in mature life. 

M. Mother, if people are happy why don’t they 
look so? When I see a good many gentlemen 
together, I always look round to see who I think 
is the happiest, and, mother, almost every one has 
deep lines in his forehead,—some have a scowl, 
and they look so cross and dissatisfied; and some 
have their foreheads all wrinkled up, and look so 
anxious and troubled, that I pity them, and then I 
look at Edward’s smooth brow, and laughing face, 
and ’tis easy enough to tell which is happiest. 

E. For all that, I wish I-was aman. I guess, 
Maria, you’d see one happy man. I promise you 
I shan’t let things trouble me so. You won’t see 
a scowl, and wrinkles on my forehead, if being 
unhappy is what makes them, I can tell you. 

Mrs. L. Well, my children, I can see how it is. 
You are both right and both wrong. Edward’s 
imagination dwells on the light, Maria’s on the 
shade in the picture of life.. To the one it seems 
all sad and gloomy, to the other, all bright and 
joyous. The truth is, light and shade,—sorrow 
and gladness are intimately blended and mingled 
together here. We have much to make us happy, 
and many things to grieve us. I want you to get 
right views of life. You can both understand me? 

M. Yes, mother, please to talk with us about it. 

Mrs. L. T am clad to see you so much interest- 
ed in the subject, and doubt not you will listen to 
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M. Because every body says children ‘are hap- 
pier.than men and women. 


conduct. F want you, my beloved children, to 
have rational expectations of the happiness you 
may enjoy, and also to be prepared for the sorrow 
you must meet. God promises to sustain and 
comfort those that love him, in times of affliction, 
and to make all things work for their good—but 
he does not’ promise that they shall have no sor- 
rows. This would not do. God means to try us, 
to see what kind of hearts we have, and if we are 
so weak that we cannot bear the trial, we are not 
fit for heaven. Now, dear Edward, when you 
have some beautiful plan all laid oat, and think the 
accomplisliment of it is going to make you happy, 
perhaps God will break it all up, and stop you, 
just as much as if you heard his voice saying, 
‘** No, you'must not dothis,” and felt his Almighty 
arm holding you back. It might be by sickness, 
or by sending death to take away some dear friend, 
or removing something essential to the success of 
your plan.’ This is a specimen of the sorrows of 
life. ‘They*are nothing but@trials. If you love 
God better than you do any @a¥thly wbject, if you 
feel that he is wise and good, you will ‘not suffer 
yourself to be made unhappy by any thifig he does. 

Supposé, Maria, you should feel a strong desire 
to visit your cousins to-morrow, and should come 
to me in the morning, full of the project, and see- 
ing no reason at all why you should not go, and I 
should simply say, ‘‘no, my daughter, I want you 
to stay at home with me to-day.” Here would be 
atrial for You. If you should cheerfully submit to 
my judgment, you would pass a very happy day; 
but if you should fret and find fault, or indulge in 
gloomy sullenness, you would be very unhappy; 
and you ‘plainly see, though your unhappiness 
would seem to grow out of my crossing your wishes, 
yet it wouldn’t really be I, but yourself that caused 
it. Just so there are events happening every day, 
which may he the occasion of unhappiness, and 
many people are very unhappy nearly all the time. 
Perhaps they think they cannot help it. But it 
can he helped. A calm endurance of suffering, a 


me ian. to the will of God, a constant 
trying to make the best of everything, would make 


life pass Very pleasantly. 

Daily’ cultivate. this spirit, my dear children, in 
all the little trials of childhood, and you will form 
a habit of mind which will carry you cheerfully 
and happily through all the great trials of future 
life. Like the touch of Midas it will turn every 
thing into gold, and you will know in your own 
hearts what the Apostle meant, when. he said that 
he and his fellow saints were ‘sorrowful, yet al- 
ways rejpicing.”"—Mother’s Monthly Journal. 
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SABBATH SOHOOL. 








From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
MY THOUGHTLESS.PUPIL, 


**T wish I could do something to seoure the at- 
tention of Almira, and awaken in her mind an in- 
terest in the lesson,” said I, as I dismissed my 
class one Sabbath day, and took my seat, with a 
desponding heart, in the house of God. Almira, 
at the time to which I refer, was one of an inter- 
esting class of young ladies, which it was my privi- 
lege to instruct. By their prompt attendance, 
and the interest they manifested in the exercises of 
the class, I had become’strongly attached to them 
all, save this one,—and for her, perhaps, I felt not 
legs affection and interest,—though it was mingled 
with a feeling of despair of ever doing her any 
good, arising from the indifference shé habitually 
manifested. She seemed pleased te be united to 
the class, and was usually prompt in her atten- 
dance; but farther than the mere committal of the 
lesson, and the answering of questions, she took 
but little interest. No matter what was the sub- 
ject, —however touching it might be, she was the 
same. Even while the tears rolled down the 
cheeks of those around ber, in yiew of their con- 
dition, as sinners in the sight of God, and the love 
of Christ, in providing by his death an atonement 





what I say with attention so as to remember it, 
and let itghave an influence on your feelings and 





# 
. Seedy 


for sin, she remained unmoved. Nor did this in- 
difference seem to arise from any uncommon op- 








Youth’s Companion. 








position of her heart to the gospel, or the great 
subjects presented to her mind; but simply from 
thoughtlessnexs respecting them. In view of her 
case, my mind was filled with the deepest anxiety. 
I was constantly prone to contrast her situation, 
with that of the other members of the class, and 
think how much greater was the prospect of my 
being instrumental in the salvation of the latter 
than the former. 

A few Sabbaths passed away, and Almira was 
absent frota@ghe class. Another Sabbath came, 
and still she was not present. I inquired, and 
learnt thatshe was sick. I called upon her the 
fallowwg week, and found her slowly recovering 
from a fever. As I entered the apartment where 
she was, I thought, how favorable would be the 
opportunity to say something, which might pro- 
duce some serious impressions upon her mind. 
The hand of disease, said I, has been laid upon 
her, and she has brought near the grave. 
God has kindly lengthened out ber lifg, and per- 
mitted her to enjoy, respect of a resteration to 
health,—and certa she must feel a sense of 
gratitude to her gracious Benefactor, and at least 
be disposed to consider the renewed obligations 
she is under to devote herself to His service. She 
was glad to see me. I congratulated her upon the 
prospect of soon being restored to health; and 
then endeavored to turn her thoughts to Him, 


* whose mercy had been over her for good,—and 


asked her if in view of this renewed manifestation 
of his love, she ought not to repent of hersius, and 


“aerve the Lord. She simply nodded an assent to 


what I said, when, turning the conversation upon 
another, and quite a different topic, at once mani- 
fested ail her former unconcern. It was too much 
for me. In a short prayer I commended her to 
God, and with a heart too full for utterance, [ left 
the house. Shortly after this, with many regrets, 
I was called upon, in the providence of God, to 
resign my class, and remove to another place. 

I was one day engaged in my accustomed avo- 
cation, when a friend informed me, t Mrs. B. 
was itv town, and wished to see ne. TI cMfed upon 
her, when she communicated the following intelli- 
gence. Said she, ‘“‘I could not leave the place 
without sending for you, to tell you semething, 
which [ know will rejoice your heart. My daugh- 
ter Almira, who you remember was connected 
with the Bible class you instructed in R., has ez- 
perienced religion! She charged me not to fail to 
see you, and tell you that she trusts she has re- 
ceived the pardon of her sins through the merits 
of Christ; and has a personal interest in covenant 
mercy; and that she received many serious im- 
pressions, when she was a member of yoar class.” 
The teacher who has received like intelligence, 
can conceive of my feelings. It was a sweet re- 

ief, to seek the first opportunity, to pour out my 
heart in gratitude to God. I have seen Almira 


‘ once since then, and it was a delightful meeting. 


I have heard from her repeatedly, and learn that 
she continues steadfast in the faith, and is an or- 
nament to the profession she has made. 

I have profited much by the history of Almira; 
and ever since then, have heen impressed with the 
following truths. 1st. That we know not who of 
our class will be converted. God is a Sovereign, 
and will turn the heart of whomsoever he will. 
They whose conduct affords us the least encour- 
agement to hope favorably concerning them, may 
be the soonest converted to God. Some who sat 
by the side of Almira, in that Bible class, who 
seemed to be almost every thing I could wish 
them to be, are I fear, now strangers to the cove- 
nant of grace. 

2d. That we shall reap, if we faint not. God 
sometimes for wise purposes, withhalds his bless- 
ing awhile—but has assured his faithful servants, 
that they eventually shalt reap the reward of their 
labor. 

Beloved fellow teacher, you may have under 
your charge some one, whose indifference may be 
aconstant grief to your soul. If so, may I not 
hope you will derive some encouragement from 
reading the history of Almira. * 
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Christian Kindness. 

A New York ‘l'ract Visiter says:—“1 met a little 
girl in the street, and asked if she had been to Sab- 
bath School. She said, no; her mother was dead, 
and was buried yesterday, and her little brother the 
day béiore. Where is your father? He is in bed; 
he is not expected to live. [ wished her to show me 
the room. I found him very sick, with four helpless 
children. He had a high fever. I took some jelly 
and mixed it with water, raised up his head, and as 
he tasted he exclaimed, “*O how kind!” I called 
again in the evening, and found three men there; but 
they were miserable comforters, having a bottle of 
wine, and two of them evidently affected by it. The 
other one was nearly dead drunk, Next morning the 
sick man was somewhat better, and was taken to the 
hospital. His children and goods were removed from 
the house by his friends, who would not suffer the 
children to go to the alms-house.” 

(New York Tract Society’s Report. 


Rewards of Drunkenness,. 


While passing through the street I was accosted 
by a weather-beaten tar, who said he wanted a Bible. 
When I asked him why he wanted a Bible, he began 
to weep, and sometime elapsed before he could an- 
swer me. When he had sufficiently recovered, he 
handed me a Tract, “The Rewards of Drunkenness.” 
Said he, ‘‘ Somebody gave me this when I was drunk. 
One morning I found it in my pocket, and I com- 
menced reading it. I knew every word: of it was 
true, and I said I will now put my foot down. I will 
have nothing to do with liquor, for it has ruined me. 
In 1834 I commanded and owned a vessel worth 
twenty-eight hundred dollars, besides owning a house 
and lot. But itis all gone. I then lived happy with 
my family; but she who was then dear to my heart, 
will now take no notice of me: I then had friends, 
but now I have none; I then had money, but these 
rags are all | now possess.” 1 endeavored to poiny, 
him to the only source of consolation; and after giv- 
ing him a Bible and other religious books, which I 
hope, by the influence of the Spirit of God, will lead 
him to repentance, I left him. 1 


pa 
A Reformed Sailor, 

Ae I wow visiting on shiphoard Ttu® a young mati, 
who said to me, * You do not recollect me.” ‘I do 
not, sir.” ‘ Well, [remember you, and I helieve I 
always shall,” said he. ‘Do you not recollect that 
dirty, ragged sailor, with*his face all bruised, whom 
you persuaded to attend church a few Sabbaths age,” 
* Probably I do,” said I. ‘“ Well, I am the same 
man, only 1 have been new modelled,” said he. 
** About five weeks ago I returned from sea, and-J 
thought I would go and visit my sister. When I ar- 
rived at the house I was very drunk. She wished to 
see my money. I gave her part of it, which she said 
she would! keep for me. I left her in a rage, and de- 
termined never to see heragain. But since the Lord 
has converted my soul, I have returned to my sister, 
and make her house my home. I have since found 
my money to be of some use. [ have signed the 
temperance pledge, and hy the help of the Lord, I am 
geing to live a sober life.” In this instance, we see 
the powerful effect of the grace of God. We here 
see a man, who, a short time since, was past all hope, 
now sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, and in his 
right mind. He has now gone to sea-as second offi- 
cer of a vessel. [i. 


np 
Have I Come to This. 


How painful must be the reflection of a young man, 
who has enjoyed the privilegés of society, moral in- 
struction, and faithful admonition, to find himself 
suddenly arrested in his wicked career, by the arm of 
justice, and about to receive the penalty of the law 
for crimes, while comparing his past advantages with 


‘the present circumstances, Indeed, he may well say, 


‘** Have I come to this?” 

This is not altogether an imaginary case. It so 
happened that the writer of this was present when sev- 
eral convicts arrived at one of our Penitentiaries, 
Among thenumber was a young man of about the age 
of 24 years, of good appearance, and well dressed. On 
going into the prison, he involuntarily exelaimed, 
** Have I come to this?” Alas! but too late to avoid 
punishment justly due to him for his crimes. 

hat instruction such a scene and such language 
are calculated to afford to youth! It should teach 
them to obey the first commandment, with a promise 
to avoid vain company, and, in a word, to remember 
their Creator in the days of thy youth. And to a pa- 
rent who possesses a deep interest in the welfare of a 





son just entering upon the scene of active life; who 
« 





knows the evil propensities of the natural heart, and 
the exposedness of youth to the snare of the world, 
a scene like this must occasion a degree of anxivus 
solicitude, lest on some future day he may have oc- 
casion to hear from that son the melancholy excla- 
mation, ‘* Have I come to this?” 














CHILD AT THE MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
My mother’s grave! *Tis there beneath the trees, 
I love to go alone, and sit, and think, 
Upon that grassy mound. My cradle hours 
Come back again so sweetly, when I woke 
And lifted up my head, to kiss the cheek 
That bowed to meet me. 

And I seem to feel 

Once more the hand that smooth’d my clustering curls, 
And Jed me to the garden, pointing out 
Fach fragrant flower and bud, or drawing back 
My foot, lest I should careless crush the worm 
That crawl’d beside one. 





And that gentle tone 
Teaching to pat the house-dog, aud be kind 
To the poor cat, und spare the little flies 
oe on the window, and divide my bread 

ith those that hunger’d, and bow meekly down 
To the gray-headed man, and look with love 
On all whom God hath made. 


And then her hymn 
At early evening, when I went to rest, 
And folded closely to her bosom, sat 
Joining my cheek to her’s, and pouring out 
My broken music, with her tuneful strain :— 
Comes it not back again that holy bymn, 
Even now upon my ear? 

But when I go 
To my lone bed, and find no mother there, 
And weeping kneel to say the prayer she taught, 
Or when I read the Bible that she loved, 
Mr to her vacant seat at church draw near, 
And think of her, a voice is in my heart, 
Bidding me early seek my God, and love 
My blessed Saviour. 

Sure that voice is her’s, 
I know it is, because these were the words 
She used to speak so tenderly, with tears, 
AMpeer se iwilight hou, or when we walk’d 
Forth in the Spring, amid rejoicing birds, 
Or whispering talk’d beside the winter fire. 


—Mother! Ill keep these precepts in my heart, 
And do thy bidding. 
Then, when God shall say, 
My days are finish’d, will he give me leave 
To come to thee? And can | find thy home, 
And see thee with thy glorious garments on, 
-And kneel at the Redeemer’s feet, and beg 
That where the mother is, the child may dwell? 
{| Girl’s Reading Book. L. H.S 


MUSIC AT A DEATH BED. 
BY JULIET H. LEWIS—AGED 14 YEARs, 
Oh! sing to me sweet sister, sing 

The song I loved to hear, 

And when I’m gone, oh sing it still 

And think Pm lingering near. 
Oh! let me hear before I leave 

This werld for yonder skies, 

The trembling tones of thy rich voice, 

On sighing zephyrs rise. 

Oft whilst we’ve watched the weary sun, 

Behind the mountains hide, 

Casting his soft, and parting light 

On SusquEeHAnna’s tide, 

And standing by our mother’s side, 

Or by our father’s knee, 

That song has risen on the breeze; 

Oh! sing it now for me— 

In fancy then will rise the scenes 

Of my loved childhood’s home; 
Again Ill pluck my favorite flowers, 

And through my loved haunts roam! 
The forms of those in childhood dear, 

Before'me I shall see, 

And present sorrow’ll be forgot; 

Then sing that song for me. 

The deep rich tones so sweetly rose 

Upog the evening air; 

They seemed to stay the hand of death, 

And angels lingered there, 

The sotig now ceased—the wail of grief 

Succeeded that sweet lay; 

For with the loved and dying strains 

Her spirit passed awaY.—Phil. U.S.Gaz. 
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